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Meeting of "THE SYNDICATE" at the "INSTITUTE OF JAZZ 

STUDIES" in New York City - May 7, 1960. (Reading from left 

to right) 

BOTTOM ROW: 

Frank Driggs, Anthony Rotante, Carl Kendziora and Perry Armagnac 

TOP ROW: 

Harold Flakser, Bob Colton, Marshall, Stearns, Mike Zaccagnino, 

Mike Lipskin, Len Kunstadt, Dick Holbrook, Dick Du Page and 

Frank Kelly. 




An Institution 



"Tony Parenti is a pioneer, purist and "classicist" with pains- 
taking MUSICAL EDUCATION. His clarinet and name is known 
throughout the world." 

. . . Alan B. Citron (Florida Sun - 1953) 

'Tony Parenti is playing the best clarinet to be heard in N. Y. C." 
. . Bob Aurthur{The Jazz Record) 

"Parenti., the Master of RAGTIME EXECUTION. " 

. . . Virgil Thomson (New York Herald Tribune) 

"Tony Parenti whose name is familiar to anyone who has read 
or heard about the history of JAZZ. " 

... Ria A. Niccoli (Down Beat) 
"Parenti, one of the finest clarinettists in the business." 

. . . Rocky Clark (Listening Post, Bridgeport, 

Conn. ) 
"I can't say too pften that I rate Parenti WITH THE BEST. " 
. . . Paul Edward Miller (Year Book of Music) 
"Parenti has the most fluid tone and an undoubted command of 
the idiom; as a clarinettist, he has hardly received HIS DUE. " 
. .. Melody Maker. 
"Mr. Parenti, an unassuming, gracious and extremely skillful 
New Orleans clarinettist who has received far less than his due 
during the more than THIRTY YEARS that he has been active, 
plays with impressive warmth, authority and sensitivity. His tone, 
in both upper and lower registers, is full and clean. His attack is 
precise and firmly projected. He is a jazz musician with an 
unusually THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE of what he is doing, and why 
he is doing it, and he makes full use of both attributes in his 
polished performance. " 

... J. S. Wilson (Carnegie Hall Concert 
New York Times) 
"One of the best all-around musicians to emerge from the early 
New Orleans Jazz scene" 

. . . Leonard Feather (The Encyclopedia of Jazz) 



These comments are just a few of the laudatory mentions given 
Tony Parenti, a master musician, who has run the gamut in his 
more-than-four decades of musical virtuosity. Methinks, a simple 
formula to define this man's skill would constitute the following 
qualities. He has the rare combination of a fine sense of musical 
values heeded by flawless execution and amazing vitality. He 
has an enormous versatile repertoire which covers most anything 
from a Scott Joplin rag, played slow, the way Joplin wished it; a 
Rogers-Hart show tune, played in a lilting swinging manner for 
dancing; a New Orleans classic like "High Society" in which he 
impressively executes the famous Alphonse Picou clarinet passage. 
He can even astonish you with applying 'Cool' values to a presen- 
tation of "Lullaby of B^land.* Whether it be a stomp, rag, 
blues, show tune or other musical expression, Tony's musicianship 
stands aloft. He seems to have the innateness to sense how, when 
and where to please you with his music. During the last five years 
many thousands have regularly seen and heard Tony Parenti at 
such main-stream jazz emporium as the •Metropole* and 'Central 
Plaza* here in New York City. In addition, Tony has played 
countless concerts and gigs all through the Northeast and has 
appeared on radio and television. Tony's long history is certainly 
worthy of the medium of a book. Besides having an excellent 
memory he has kept and collected hundreds of memorabilia and 
nostalgic what-nots about his extensive career. This has made it 
rather convenient for such scholars as Messrs. Bob Aurthur, Tom 
Cundall, Frank Gillis, Roy Morser, Leon Vogel among others to 
work in conjunction with the affable Parenti. A representative 
list of literary efforts on certain phases of his career are herein 
listed. 

THE HOT BOX by George Hoefer, Jr. Downbeat (Aug. 15, 1944) 

CLARINET MARMALADE in Basin Street Vol. 1, No, 8 (Oct. 1945) 

THAT'S A PLENTY by Bob Aurthur - The Jazz Record No. 49 
(Oct. 1946) 

A STUDY OF ANTHONY PARENTI - by Brian Rust Hot Notes 

(Ireland), Vol. 11, No. 4 (July /Aug. 1947) 
DIXIELAND CLARINET -THE ODYSSEY OF NEW ORLEANS' TONY 

PARENTI' by Bill Grauer - Record Changer (Aug. 1948) 
TONY PARENTI' S DIXIELAND SCRAPBOOK by Kay C. Thompson 

Jazz Journal Vol. 3, No. 10 (Oct. 1950) 
EARLY YEARS IN NEW ORLEANS by Roy Morser and Tony Parenti 

The Second Line (published by the New Orleans Jazz Club) 

Vol. 2, nos. 9, 10 and 11 (1951) and reprinted in Jazz Music 

(Southampton, England) Vol. 4, no. 8 (1951). 
PARENTI ON RECORD-compilation of all available discographical 
data on Tony Parenti from 1925 to 1952 by Roy Morser and Leon 
D. Vogel with assistance from Bert Whyatt, Johnny Wiggs, Steve 
Loyacano, Kurt Mohr, Derek Coller, Monk Hazel, Joe Mare*. 
Edmond Souchon II, Charles Delaunay, Orin Blackstone and Tony 
Parenti, published in Playback (Feb. 1952) 
TONY PARENTI ... STRICTLY FROM DIXIELAND - Selmer 

Bandwagon, Vol. 1, No. 3 (Spring 1953) 

TONY PARENTI IN MIAMI by Tony Parenti (with thanks to Roy 
Morser) - Jazz Journal, Vol. 6, No. 10 (Oct. 1953) 

TONY PARENTI - NEW ORLEANS JAZZ - a discography by John 
S. Wilson, High Fidelity (June 1956), p. 84 

SWINGIN' WITH ZACC - PARENTI REMINISCES by Mike 
Zaccagnino - Record Research, Vol. 3, No. 3, Issue 15 (Oct. 
1957) 

(Editor Note: A great emphasis has been placed on Tony Parenti's 
commanding stature as a New Orleans musician. Yet, one very 
significant period of Tony's career has never really been covered, 
that being his New York adventures from 1928 on. We at Record 
Research are indeed privileged to publish this story and we must 
thank Roy Morser and Frank GilHs who collaborated with Tony 
Parenti and thereby made his autobiographical possible. Therefore, 
we begin TONY PARENTIS STORY: THE YEARS IN NEW YORK . 
1928-1950. 
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TONY PARENTIS STORY: THE YEARS IN NEW YORK 
as told to Frank Gillis and Roy Morser 



In an article dealing with my New Orleans career, it was 
pointed out that I was one of the very few pioneers born and raised 
in New Orleans who did not leave the city until much later than 
many other musicians --Sidney Bechet, Jimmy Noone, Kid Ory, 
Barney Bigard, Johnny and Baby Dodds, Joe Oliver, Louis Armstrong , 
the men from the Original Dixieland jazz Band and the New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings, and many others --had gone on to make jazz history. 
I did have many opportunities, however, to leave New Orleans 
and I often wonder how much the course of my life might have 
been changed had my parents allowed me to accept the offer, 
back in 1916, from both Johnny Stein and Eddie Edwards to join 
the band which latercame to be the Original Dixieland Jazz Band. 
I wonder, too, where I would be in today's world of music if I 
would have accepted the very flattering offer to join Paul Whiteman 
back in 1926. 

At the same time, I have no misgivings about my past decisions. 
I spent 28 wonderful years in the birthplace of jazz, raised a fine 
family., and was always fortunate to be fronting my own band and 
making good money. The following is an enumeration of events 
after I finally decided to leave New Orleans and try my luck in 
:he city of New York. 

I left New Orleans in the latter part of 1928 accompanied by 
Ben Black, chief master of ceremonies of the Paramount-Publix 
Theatres, with whom I had just finished working at the Saenger 
Theatre. Ben felt that I could do very well in New York and said 
that he would help me make the right connections. After a long 
and interesting but somewhat uneventful trip, we arrived in New 
York City and decided we would contact each other by phone the , 
following day. 

I checked into one of those little hotels on West 46th and the 
next day I called Ben and found that he had already arranged an 
appointment for me to see Boris Morros who was then in charge of, 
the Paramount Theatres in the New York City area. Boris, who 
indirectly knew of me through my New Orleans background and 
Ben's recommendations, offered me a master of ceremonies job 
down in Texas. I wasn't interested, however, in going all the 
way back to where I had just come from and told him I wanted to 
stay in New York. He told me that the only thing he could offer 
me was a job playing with the Paul Ash Orchestra at the Paramount 
Theatre in Brooklyn. 

I accepted the offer temporarily and was to begin work in , 
approximately two weeks. I reported for the first rehearsal and 
was introduced to Paul Ash and all the musicians as a great New 
Orleans clarinetist, I became close friends with one musician who 
had many things in common with me. He was the drummer of 
the outfit, Vic Berton. You may be familiar with Vic Berton as 
it was he who recorded many now famous sides with Red Nichols 
and his Five Pennies. Many a night after work we sat up in Vic's 
apartment and listened to not only the best in New Orleans jazz, 
but many excellent sides from his collection of classical records. 
Vic loved the modern composers and we would often spend hours 
listening to Stravinsky, Ravel and others. 

I left Paul Ash soon after I joined him when I found out Boris 
Morros had hired me above the powers of the leader and contractor 
and in so doing had fired a well-liked and very good sax and ■ 
clarinet player who, was expecting another addition to his family. 
^To lose his job, especially to an out-of-town musician, was an 
unexpected blow to him. When I found out what had happened, I 
.told Vic I was going to quit and for him to contact this boy and 
tell him to come back to his old job. The entire personnelof 
Paul Ash and his Orchestra, who had been very cool to me 
previously, were surprised and pleased that I had done this good 
turn and I found that I had made many staunch friends by this 
action. 

After I left there I contacted a good friend of mine from New 
Orleans, Ray Bauduc. Ray, back in his early New Orleans days 



had worked for me on and there were many occasions when we 

got through, late in the morning, that I had gone over to his 

family's home and slept. There in New York, Ray had a nice 
large apartment on West 47th Street between Sixth and Seventh 
Avenues and after he had greeted me he insisted that I come and 
share his quarters. I accepted his kind offer. Ray was then play- 
ing drums with BeV Pollack's Orchestra (early 1929) at the Floren- 
tine Room which was situatdd in the Park Central Hotel, now 
called Park Sheraton Hotel. 

This band, in my estimation, will go down in history as one of 
the greatest white bands not only because it was a good jazz band, 
but well -rehearsed and interpreted beautifully their library of 
many excellent arrangements. 

The Pollack band at this time included Jack Teagarden, Jimmy 
McPartland, Benny Goodman (on 3rd sax and clarinet), Harry 
Goodman on bass and Vic Briedis on piano. Incidentally, 
Teagarden also lived in our apartment house one flight above us. 
He would quite often come down to our apartment and sit with us 
as we listened to all of his recordings, and we would have our 
usual rounds of drinks. We had no worries in regard to replenish- 
ments as our bootlegger lived right next door. In the evenings 
when Ray went to work I would join him and besides listening to 
the wonderful band, I would talk with all the boys during their 
intermissions about New Orleans and New Orleans jazz. 

One afternoon I dropped in at the Columbia recording studio 
office to inquire about my overdue quarterly recording royalties 
from the last recording sessions I had made in New Orleans. While 
I was talking with the secretary, a fellow next door to me over- 
heard my name and introduced himself as Irving Mills of the Mills 
music publishing house. He seemed to know all about me and my . 
recordings and in a short time made me an offer to buy my end of 
the royalties in advance. He said he was well acquainted with 
Frank Walker who had recorded my band in New Orleans with 
mobile recording equipment during the beginning of electrical 
recording. As most of the tunes that I had recorded had been my 
originals, I was entitled to collect royalties as the composer. We 
finally settled on a rather nice figure and I sold Irving my rights 
to those recordings. He then took me over to his office, gave me 
the check, and introduced me to his brother, Jack. He also in- 
vited me to dinner that night and took me to Harlem to hear Duke 
Ellington at the Cotton Club. He was Duke's exclusive manager 
at that time. We had a wonderful evening as most of the boys in, 
the band at one time or another sat at our table and had drinks 
with us. Barney Bigard and I did a lot of reminiscing about our 
earlier years in New Orleans. We finally left the Cotton Club 
late in the morning and Irving asked me if I wanted to do a record 
date for him at the end of that week and I said that I would be 
delighted. 

I kept my appointment for the record date that weekend at 
which time Mills introduced me to the boys in the band which in-! 
eluded Bunny Berigan, Tommy Dorsey, Benny Goodman, to name 
only jhe few which I can remember. At first I felt a little em- 
barrassed as I took only my clarinet with me and Goodman usually \ 
took the clarinet jazz choruses. Mills had booked me on this date 
to play jazz clarinet, however, and had so instructed the leader. 
I can't for the life of me remember the time of this session, the 
titles we recorded, or the personnel. I wish I would have written 
this down as it would have value, especially for my discograjrtiical 
friends, since this was obviously an historic recording occasion 
as well as, incidentally, my first in New York. I do know, how- 
ever, that it was under Irving Mills' name and I think that some 
of the tunes were products of his music publishing house, 

The next day after my initial recording date I was told that 
Paul Whiteman was rehearsing his band at Steinway Hall on 57th . 
Street, so I thought I would go up and say hello to Paul. He was 
surprised to see me in New York and told me that he was contracted 
to do a picture based on his life called "The King of Jazz" and • 
that he and his orchestra were ready to leave for Hollywood in a 
few days. After the rehearsal Paul wished me the best of luck and 
mentioned that if there was anything he could recommend for me 
he would be very happy to do so. I wished him success with his 
picture. 



I left the Whiteman rehearsal with two of his key saxophone 
players Frankie Trumbauer and Chet Hazlett and after a few drinks 
and plenty of chatter we went to Hazlett's home for dinner. 
Trumbauer suggested that I go to the Meyer Davis booking office 
with his recommendation. The next day I went to the Meyer 
Davis office and was engaged to do all of their first line work, 
playing sax and doubling clarinet. 

After several weeks of this type of work, I bumped into an old 
trumpet player friend, Frank Guarente. I had known Frank and 
worked with him in New Orleans at a movie house called the 
Triangle Theatre in early 1916. Frank had gotten himself a nice 
name fronting a little band of his own, The Georgians (a Paul 
Specht unit), which had just disbanded. He was now doing the 
same type of so-called society work that I was doing with Meyer 
Davis but with a different booking office, Mike Markel. 

He later introduced me to Mike and I began working for him. 
I was pretty busy at that time doing work for both Meyer Davis 
and Markel. I do want to express the opinion that this type of 
work was very boring to me as well as to most of the good musi- 
cians but even good jazz men did these dates for the money 
involved. Money was scarce in those days and jazz not very 
saleable. 

Around this time I bumped into another trumpet playing friend 
who also spent his early career in New Orleans jazz music, Phil 
Napoleon, of The Memphis Five. Phil loved New Orleans and 
New Orleans music and he surprised me when I had dinner at his 
home one time by playing all my early New Orleans recordings. 
I might add that I think Phil Napoleon is one of the most qualified 
dixieland trumpet players and very critical in his conception of 
playing it. 

When I had my nights off, I would take advantage of the 
opportunity and drop in at the Roosevelt Hotel and listen to Ben 
Bernie's Band and talk to axouple of buddies of mine who were 
playing with him, Jack Pettis, tenor sax, and "Jazz" Bill Moore, 
trumpet. The three of us would go out together to Jimmy 
Plunkett's, a speakeasy at 53rd near Broadway, and have drinks. 
We would always meet a lot of our musician buddies here as Jimmy 
Plunkett was good to the musicians and would always tab us when 
we were short of money. Such fellows as Eddie Condon, Tommy 
and Jimmy Dorsey, Bix Beiderbecke, Pee Wee Russell (who inci - 
dentally was later the official guardian of the peepholed-door) 
and many other jazz figures would congregate at the bar. 

On other occasions I would go with Ray Bauduc to the Park 
.Central Hotel to listen to Ben Pollack's band. Quite often such 
jazz musicians as Red Nichols, Glenn Miller, the Dorsey brothers, 
and a good friend of mine, Leo McConville who played a Bixian 
trumpet, would drop in and at such times we would have an 
impromptu party. A few times a week, after the boys in Pollack's 
band were through playing for the night, we would all join up and 
go to Harlem to hear the various colored bands, such as Charlie 
Johnson's Band at Small's Paradise, 7th Avenue at 135th St., 
Duke Ellington at the Cotton Club, Lenox and 142nd; Don Redman 
at Connie's Inn, 131st & 7th Avenue. The last place we would 
go after our visits to Harlem would be the Lenox Club, (sometimes 
called the Breakfast Club), next door and upstairs from the Cotton 
Club where most musicians always wound up after their work. 
This was the spot where everyone sat in and jammed until dawn 
with Cliff Jackson and his crew as the house band. 

One evening at our apartment Ray got a letter from Louis 
Armstrong saying that he would be coming in from Chicago with 
his band to play at Connie's Inn and would arrive at Small's 
Paradise about 3 A.M. Ray thought it would be a nice idea to 
make up a surprise party and asked me to cook up a batch of 
spaghetti and meatballs and after things broke up at Small's 
Paradise he would invite Louis and the bunch to come to our 
apartment and dig into my cooking. I made a big pot of sauce 
and a big batch of meatballs in the afternoon so that all I had to 
do when we came home that morning was to boil the spaghetti. 
That night we got all the Louis fans plus many of the boys from 
the Pollack band and set out for Small's Paradise. We did a lot 



of drinking and had a ball listening to Johnson's band until Louis 
arrived. The manager of the club had told the customers that 
Louis was to arrive soon and there was a feeling of anxiety among 
the large crowd.. When Louis finally did arrive there was plenty 
of shouting and excitement. He greeted our welcoming party'and 
was very gracious to us as he sat at the head of the table and joined 
in the festivities. The trumpet players in Johnson's band were 
now blowing their heads off. They wanted Louis to sit in and play, 
but Louis said that he had had a rough trip and was a little tired 
and wasn't feeling up to it and besides, he wasn't up to any cutting 
session with any brass men that night but was out to relax and 
enjoy himself. I admired Louis' psychology in this statement for 
Harlem trumpet players these days loved to cut each other in jam 
sessions. We hit a couple of other spots and wound up at the 
Breakfast Club. We still couldn't get Louis to sit in the session^ 
which took place there. After finishing a few drinks at the Break- 
fast Club, we finally arrived at our apartment at 7 A. M. The 
boys sat around and listened to Louis' recordings while I prepared 
to serve the spaghetti and meatballs. Jimmy Dorsey who was a 
part of our June 1929 party had just recorded a saxophone solo 
called "Beebe", and all the boys listened to the side and com- 
mended Jimmy on his playing. Finally we all sat down to eat and 
after everyone had gorged themselves, they wended their weary 
way homeward. Ray and I hit the hay without taking off our 
clothes. 

During this period, Benny Goodman booked a little fraternity 
house party for one of the colleges and had to get a substitute to 
take his place with Ben Pollack, Ray Bauduc suggested that Benny 
use me. At first, Benny was skeptical as to my ability to read 
the arrangements of the Pollack book. It seems that the general 
opinion held of New Orleans musicians was that they didn't read 
music too well, but Ray told him that he would have no worry 
with me as I was a schooled musician. So I subbed for Benny both 
at the Park Central and for the musical show "Hello Daddy" which 
the Pollack band also played, I really surprised all the boys in 
the band, as well as Pollack, with my sight reading as well as 
with my jazz choruses. 

The following night when Benny came back he was happy to 
hear that I had done so well and wanted to pay me, but I was 
glad to do him the favor and so declined. In a reciprocal way, 
Goodman fixed me up with a record date under my own name on 
the Cameo label. It was a clarinet solo with Vic Briedis of the 
Pollack band accompanying me on piano. I made a couple of 
original tunes, but only one, to my knowledge, was released. 
This was "Old Man Rhythm, " (May 1929), and it was the first 
record date I made in New York under my own name. Benny also 
gave me a baritone saxophone he had had in the repair shop, as a 
present. Sometime later, needing a baritone, he asked me for it 
and I had to tell him that I had sold it. He seemed rather peeved" 
and I think that he has never forgiven me for it. 

About this time Bauduc had some relatives and friends coming 
in from New Orleans and he told them that they could stay, at the 
apartment. Consequently, I moved out and took up residence on 
72nd St. with a couple of musician friends of mine, Hector 
Marchese and Andy Wiswell. Hector was a fine lead alto sax man, 
* and Andy, formerly of the Rudy Vallee Connecticut Yankees , 
' played good trombone. They were also doing musical shows and 
radio programs. We spent many evenings in real clean-cut gabbing 
sessions with Russ Morgan, Charlie Trotter and other friends who 
visited us. In a short while Hector got me my first radio program, 
the Majestic Hour, under the direction of the great composer and 
pianist Arnold Johnson. It was a large band which included my 
old friend Jimmy Dorsey who was pumping a baritone in the sax 
section. 

It was around 1930 that a very talented jazz fiddler, Nat 
Brusiloff, came to see me and asked me if I was interested in 
joining his jazz and novelty combo which had just been signed by 
CBS. I was very happy to say yes. We had a very popular radio 
combo which played semi-novelty, jazz, and all the old standards. 



Our fan mail poured in from all over the country. Each day the 
band would be known by different names depending on the program., 
On Saturday we were the "Saturday Syncopators, " on Monday we 
became the "Melody Makers, " and so on. It was a happy little 
band, always joking and having fun. Nat was always acting 
comically and used to break us up, even on the air. I don't think 
I ever saw him serious on either sustaining or commercial programs. 
He is the only person I have ever met or worked for who did very 
well on the strength of his music and succeeded in losing his value 
on the strength of his comedy. It was so completely impromptu a 
jazz unit that we never did take our rehearsal time. We would 
spend this time in the bar downstairs talking and drinking until 
about ten minutes before we were to go on the air at which time 
• we would rush to the studio and call out the routines neck and 
neck with the clock. 

Nat Brusiloff, with our small combo, got his first commercial 
for Kate Smith's first program on the La Palina cigar hour with 
Ted Collins directing. We did this program for 36 months and I 
made many records with Kate during the period. 

One of my good friends in this period of radio and recording 
sessions was Jimmy Dorsey. We had many things in common and 
I had the highest regard for his musical ability. On club dates, 
where the booking office would book both of us on the same job , 
it was always a question of who would play third sax. Jimmy and 
I would continually try to avoid playing first alto and we would 
toss a coin to see who played third sax that night. We would 
rather play third because it gave us an opportunity to play jazz 
clarinet. When Jimmy Dorsey left for England with Ted Lewis's 
band, he offered me his place with Freddie Rich on recording 
dates. It was a big dance orchestra which recorded the pop tunes 
of the day and if it had not been for such men as Tommy Dorsey 
and Bunny Berigan in the band it would have been a routine chore. 
When Jimmy arrived home he left Lewis, and not having anything 
with which to start, he took his place back on the recording ses- 
sions. I also let him substitute for me on some of my radio 
programs. 

I began doing freelance commercial radio programs. I worked 
for practically every one of the big radio leaders (programs like 
EdWynn's Texaco Fire Chief program, The Joe Palooka Story with 
Maxi Baer, and others. Along with these shows I also worked for 
Paramount Pictures in Astoria, Long Island and for Warner Brothers 
in Brooklyn doing synchronizations and transcriptions. At one 
time or another such great musicians as Joe Venuti, Eddie Lang, 
Lennie Hayton, Walter Gross, Mannie Klein, Johnny Green, and 
Emil Seidel worked on these jobs. 

The year was 1931 and now that I was beginning to meet and 
know most of the radio musicians, I suddenly decided that it was 
time to send for my wife and three daughters who had been living 
in New Orleans. I rented a lovely apartment and had it completely 
furnished for their arrival. 

At this time I came to one of the most critical parts of my 
New York career. In my contacts with all the various radio musi- 
cians I found that most of them were playing the stock market 
with which I was not familiar. During our rehearsals in the early 
afternoons they couldn't get the newspapers fast enough to check 
on the stock reports and it seemed that all I could hear them say 
was that they were making lots of money daily on the stocks. 
Some of them were buying and some were selling; some were not 
trading at all -- just collecting dividends. I had heard some of 
them mention that all they had to do was sell their holdings and 
they would have enough money to retire. Stocks were now selling 
at a premium on account of the crash so I became interested after 
a short length of time in these investment possibilities. The boys 
would tell me how foolish I was keeping my money in the bank 
and only realizing four percent when I could make so much more 
in stocks. My wife was not as anxious to get into the stock market 
but finally gave in and I spoke to Jack Shilkret, pianist and con- 
ductor with whom I was doing the Palmolive Hour at the time, 
and an appointment was made to visit his stock broker's office the 
next day. I opened an account there and began sitting in the 
office watching the movement of the stocks on the big board. 



I now began to learn the techniques of the stock fluctuations 
but hadn't bought anything yet. I seemed to be very partial to 
Paramount -Publix amusement stocks, so one day, to make doubly 
sure, I made an appointment with my old friend Boris Morros who 
was still in charge of Paramount Theatres. I told him I was 
interested in investing in Paramount stock, which was then paying 
around $4. 00 dividends. He was very encouraging to me and told 
me that every time their stock dropped one point the company 
had a standing offer to buy one hundred shares. The next day I 
went to my broker's office and bought one hundred shares of 
Paramount -Publix Stock at 84 dollars a share. Now I was one of 
the boys. I spent most of my spare time at the broker's office 
watching the fluctuations of the market with intense feelings of 
anxiety. 

When Paramount -Publix finally did get into trouble I spent 
many sleepless nights. There was a constant call for money. The 
more my stock dropped the more I had to put up. The stocks were 
now selling way below their normal value and everyone kept 
telling me that all I had to do was to keep buying to average up. 
We all felt that the market was sure to come back strong and that 
the crash of '29 would not repeat itself. The climax came when 
my stock dividends were cut from four dollars to two dollars a 
share. I exhausted my entire bank account trying to save my 
investment but to no avail. In a few short months I had lost all 
of our savings. From this experience I developed a mental com- 
plex which made me very susceptible to all types of gambling 
ventures. Hoping to recoup those losses of 1932, I began playing 
the horses and indulging in any form of gambling that circum- 
stances would present. Of course this kept me broke that much 
longer. It took me many years' to get over this complex but I 
finally made it. 

About this time I promoted a little radio program of my own 
which featured a saxophone quartette, two altos, tenor and bari- 
tone, doubling on four clarinets, two B- flat" clarinets, one alto 
and one bass clarinet. The program was called "Tony Parenti and 
his Singing Saxophones. " Our arrangements were very distinctive 
and we played all types of music from Bach and Mozart to dixie- 
land tunes. As this program was on a national hook-up over CBS 
we received a lot of fan mail from all over the country. On the 
strength of our popularity, my agent, Ralph Wonders, booked us a 
movie short for Warner Brothers featuring my saxophone quartette, 
which at this time included the famous Rudy Wiedoeft, in a novelty 
presentation. The theme of the short was an original story and 
called for an added piano player and a girl blues singer. We con- 
tracted Lennie Hayton for the piano spot and as the girl singer we 
signed one of the most exciting vocalists of the day, Dixie Lee 
Crosby, who had married Bing shortly before. Bing, who had yet 
to do his first feature film, was becoming very popular on records 
and radio at this time when Morton Downey was at the height of 
his career and RussColumbo were offering him plenty competition. 
I spent almost the next five years working with one of the 
biggest commercial radio programs of the day, the Lucky Strike 
Dance Orchestra program under the direction of B. A. Rolfe. I 
often wondered why this was called a dance orchestra as we had 
about fifty musicians, including the finest radio and jazz men, 
who could not convey the feeling of dance music mostly because 
of Rolfe's corny conception of tempos and arrangements. A few 
of the boys in this band, such as Phil Napoleon, Andy Sanella, 
Ross Gorman and Miff Mole were featured and made outstanding 
individual salaries. Eventually the big organized name bands 
came into the picture and began to take away the commercial 
radio accounts from the local leaders and free-lance musicians. 

In late 1934 one of my old buddies who was formerly chorus 
master for CBS, Josef Bonime, came to me and told me that he 
had booked his first commercial radio program on which he would 
conduct the band. He wanted me to help him get the musicians 
for this particular radio show, in other words I would act as a sort 
of contract - or for him. The program consisted of a script show 
which required legitimate background music as well as the popu- 
lar tunes of the day. This necessitated hiring musicians who 
could read as well as play jazz. I got most of the men for him 
and we started this program which was to be on Tuesday evenings. 



After about four weeks, Billy Artz, a leader who did a lot of 
radio and transcription work and for whom I did most of the first 
work, signed a new radio program two nights per week and one of 
the nights was Tuesday, a time which interfered with my job, 
Josef Bonime's program. I was morally obligated to Billy Artz, 
so I had to tell Bonime that I would have to leave his program 
because of Artz*s new commitment. Bonime said that it was all 
.right and for me to get him a substitute who could play good jazz 
clarinet to take my place. I asked Morris Speinson, a french horn 
player who was a member of Joe's band and who was to become 
the contractor after I left, to get Benny Goodman to take my 
place, Goodman, who at that time was doing hardly any radio 
shows, told Speinson he'd be glad to do it. As luck would have it 
this new program I was doing for Billy Artz ended after the usual 
thirteen week contract but the backers of the Bonime show took 
up the option for a second thirteen weeks. I didn't ask for my old 
position as 1 was pretty busy anyway, A short while later, Bonime, 
who became a pretty big fellow with his agency, bagged another 
program which was one of the biggest radio shows of the time. 
Joe had to audition three different types of bands for this show, a 
sweet band, a jazz band, and a rhumba band. Kel Murray, who 
was one of the fiddle players of Joe's program, asked to audition 
for the sweet band and Goodman asked to audition for the jazz 
band position. Both Murray and Goodman rehearsed their men 
with their own individual arrangements, made the big audition, 
and were accepted. The rhumba band was Xavier Cugat, The 
program, lasting three hours, was called "Let's Dance" and was 
sponsored by the Uneeda Biscuit Company. There is no question 
that this program started Goodman on the road to success and 
national recognition. I have often wondered what might have 
happened if I hadn't taken the Billy Artz show and stayed on with 
Joe Bonime. It is almost certain that Goodman would never have 
known Joe had it not been for my changing programs. I am sure 
that I could have had the opportunity to take over the jazz band 
vacancy because Joe always had the highest regard for my ability 
and jazz playing. 

One day, Rudy Wiedoeft asked me if I would like to join his 
newly organized saxophone quartet, which was to become part of 
a 100 -piece symphony orchestra under the direction of Erno Rapee 
and organized for the newly built Radio City Music Hall Theatre. 
As the radio work had slowed down considerably and the offer was 
flattering, I decided to accept it. Again, my legitimate musical 
background came in handy. Erno Rapee knew of my flexibilities 
and had me playing all of the different instruments, bass clarinet, 
E-b clarinet, soprano sax, as well as my alto. I even had to play 
one of the smallest saxophones made, the sopranino, which plays 
an important part in Ravel's "Bolero. " Our saxophone quartet was 
prominent during the routine of the Rockette precision dancers. 

One of the staff arrangers for this large theatre orchestra was a 
colored fellow who at one time was well known back in Chicago 
in the early days of big band jazz, Charles "Doc" Cook. Inas- 
much as we were the only two in about 75 musicians with early 
jazz backgrounds we had a lot in common and there were many 
occasions during intermission when Doc would speak of his early 
Chicago career and I would reminisce about New Orleans. Before 
he would begin to arrange some of his numbers Doc would ask me 
which would be the better tunes for clarinet solos, the better sec- 
tions to take off on, what keys I would like my choruses in and 
other pertinent questions. 

Max Manne, who was one of the three percussionists in our 
theatre orchestra, was also the contractor for this group at the 
Music Hall. I remember his little son* Shelley Manne, who used 
to come over quite often during intermission, and take lessons on 
the drums. Shelley has made great strides since those days and is 
now recognized as one of the leading contemporary drummers. 
Because we are on the opposite side of the musical fence, I have 
never had the occasion to see him since those early days many 
years ago. - 

One of the highlights of this theatre job was the Sunday "Radio 
City Music Hall on the Air" program. We would play excerpts 



from symphonies, show tunes, popular songs, and many other 
types of music. Playing operatic arias, we featured Jan Pearce, 
whom 1 had known from early New York club job days. The Radio 
City Music Hall engagement played an important part in starting 
Jan on the way to becoming one of the outstanding vocal soloists 
of the day. 

Occasionally Erno Rapee would inject a little musical novelty 
on these Sunday morning radio programs. I remember the occasion 
when Rapee asked me if it would be feasible for me to play "The 
Flight of the Bumblebee" on the bass clarinet. I told him that I 
thought it could be done and furthermore that it would be unique, 
so an arrangement was made with the orchestra backing me up. 
I played the number on one of our broadcasts and it was recorded 
from the air by George Bundy of the Selmer Musical Instrument 
Company located on 48th Street near Sixth Avenue. This was a 
spot where all the professional musicians hung out. Many a 
Selmer bass clarinet was sold on the strength of this recording of 
my solo. 

I began getting a good reputation as a legitimate bass clarinetist 
and when Toscanini had the NBC Symphony Orchestra organized 
for him I was offered the bass clarinet chair to play under his 
direction. As I just couldn't conceive of myself sitting in a sym- 
phony orchestra counting 96 bars and coming in with one big solo 
note I declined this offer. Playing this kind of music wasn't my 
idea of making a living, and I was actually beginning to get bored 
with all this longhair musical environment. After four years of 
practically living at the Music Hall from 11 A.M. to 12 midnight, 
four and five shows a day and five and six on week-ends, plus all 
the morning rehearsals, I was beginning to get pretty tired of this 
life. All we could do during intermissions was to sit down in the 
Musicians Room and play cards. 

Suddenly in 1938 I realized that I needed a change of scene. 
Up' to then, there were only two cities I had been a part of « 
New Orleans and New York. So one night when I was sitting at 
Charlie's Tavern, a musicians* hangout in New York even back in 
those days, I was talking with a few of the boys and someone said 
to me that Ted Lewis was in town looking for a jazz clarinetist 
doubling on sax and had been auditioning for the last several days. 
It was common gossip among musicians that if anyone wanted to 
see all the key cities of the country all he had to do was join up 
with the Ted Lewis show. This appealed to me and I planned to 
meet Lewis and see if he could us:e me. I arrived at the audition 
rehearsal and found that he knew of me and said there would be 
no need to audition for him, I could have the job if I wanted it. 
I accepted and became a member of the Ted Lewis Orchestra! 
After a short length of time on the road my old buddy from New 
Orleans, George Brunis, rejoined him and not too long later, 
Muggsy Spanier also rejoined Lewis (Both Muggsy and Brunis had 
been with Lewis earlier in the thirties). We now had a small dixie ' 
combo out of the big show band which would stand in front and 
play jazz tunes like "Royal Garden Blues, " "Jazz Me Blues, " and 
other old Dixieland perennials. Brunis would feature himself on 
"Sister Kate, H Muggsy on his'^elaxin' at the Touro, " and I would 
solo on "Tiger Rag, B 

During the six years I was with Ted Lewis he engaged various 
old time greats to become a part of his show. Shelton Brooks, 
who composed "Darktowh Strutters* Ball," "Walkin* the Dog, " 
and many others, was with us one season. Another season we had 
Eddie Leonard, the old minstrel man and composer of "Ida" and 
"Roll Them Roly Poly Eyes. " When we hit Hollywood Ted would 
generally make a picture. Al Jolson, Eddie Cantor, and many of 
Ted's old buddies would drop in and say hello. For two months 
we played a spot in Hollywood called Slapsie Maxie's, owned by 
Ben Blue and Maxie Rosenbloom. Most of the movie colony came 
to this spot at one time or another. One night Bob Hope came in 
with Jerry Colonna, my old trombone playing buddy from CBS 
staff days. Jerry has come a long way since then; He came up 
and played a set with us on Brunis* trombone and knocked us all 
out with a rendition of "Tin Roof Blues" on which he played the 
now famous chorus Brunis recorded back in 1923 with the New 



Orleans Rhythm Kings. On another occasion Artie Shaw came in 
with Ava Gardner and I had a few drinks and talked to them during 
the intermission. This was also the first time I had seen Artie 
since the CBS staff days. 

Although being on the road with Lewis and seeing all of the 
various parts of the country and talking with many jazzmen was a 
wonderful experience, conditions on the road were becoming 
unbearable, World War II was on and the trains were constantly 
overloaded, and hotel accommodations were getting very difficult. 
When we began our engagement at the Latin Quarter in Chicago 
I was beginning to feel that it wouldn't be long before I put an 
end to my traveling* 

It was during this stay that I met ,a couple of wonderful jazz 
critics and writers, George Hoefer and Paul Eduard Miller. They 
had come ovts* to see Brunis, Muggsy and me and George sat with 
me asking questions regarding my New Orleans background and 
what I had been doing out of the jazz picture for so many years. 
A short while later he wrote an article about me complete with a 
discography which, along with a picture of Muggsy, Brunis and 
me, appeared in Downbeat, August 15, 1944. 

A short while after Paul Eduard Miller along with John Steiner 
a local record collector and jazz enthusiast, invited me to become 
part of a jazz concert with Baby Dodds and his Riverboat Band. 
The concert came off on a Sunday afternoon and included a group 
which consisted of many jazz pioneers: Lee Collins, trumpet, 
Brother Montgomery, piano, Baby Dodds, drums, and myself, 
among others. This was the first jazz concert playing that I had 
done on the order of the New Orleans traditional style since I had 
left New Orleans. 

I fell into this style of playing so well and was received with 
such enthusiasm that I decided then and there that I would give 
up commercial playing and go back to my first love, jazz. 

In September of 1945 Paul Eduard Miller asked me to do a 
personal recording with a piano player whom I had never met, 
Max Miller. We made a date for the following Sunday afternoon 
and when I arrived I found myself in a private home which con- 
tained a tremendous amount of professional recording equipment. 
I entered ^the living room and was introduced to Max Miller and 
greeted Jh^ other guests among which were my good friends 
George Hoefer and John Steiner. Max sat down at a beautiful 
grand piano and we tried to think of some tunes which we both 
knew and liked and on which we could improvise. It was sug- 
gested that we play the blues and so we decided on the familiar 
12-bar sequence in minor key. Without a rehearsal, without even 
knowing what kind of piano player Max was, they gave us the 
signal to start and before we were through we had recorded six 
12-inch records {now in the possession of Paul Eduard Miller, I 
believe). 1 was very much impressed with Max Miller who was 
originally a drummer and vibraphonist and can say that I have 
never jammed with a pianist whose style was so strange and unique, 
His harmonic conception and exceptional rhythmic drive inspired 
me to do some of the most unusual playing I have ever done. 

After the Lewis stay in Chicago the entire band went back to 
New York. It was there that Brunis and I decided to quit Lewis 
and remain in New York and we made an appointment that night 
to look the town over and see what could be found in the line of 
jazz work. We stopped at Jimmy Ryan's and sat in with Red 
McKenzie and Danny Alvin and then wound up, later that evening, 
at Eddie Condon's brand new club which had just opened, January 
1946 and I met Condon and his manager, Ernie Anderson. They 
asked me to sit in, which I did, and after the session I was highly 
complimented by the boys in the band which included Wild Bill 
Davison, Gene Schroeder, Brad Gowans, Sid Weiss, Bud Freeman, 
and Condon. After the set was over we sat at a table with other 
musicians and Ernie Anderson asked me if I would like to work at 
the club beginning the next night. Joe Marsala had been engaged 
as the steady clarinetist for the job but for some reason he was 
unable to fulfill it. Now I felt that I was back where I actually 
belonged, playing the kind of music I liked best, jazz. On 
Tuesday nights two musicians were added as guests to our band 
and there were always visiting musicians who would sit in for 



kicks. I remember on one occasion we had three clarinets, Pee 
Wee Russell, Hank D'Amico, and myself, all taking turns piaying 
our individual styles. Another time there were three trombones, 
Jack Teagarden, George Brunis, and Brad Gowans, all exchanging 
hot choruses. There was never a dull moment at Condon's club. 

During my stay at Condon's I made a few recordings with the 
band and was part of the night club issue of the March of Time? 
film short entitled "Night Life." I also became a part of the 
many concerts booked by Anderson at Town Hall and Carnegie 
Hall and in such cities as Buffalo, Detroit, Toronto, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New Orleans. What a time we had In New 
Orleans. We left New York by plane very early Sunday morning 
(that is all except Brunis who had taken a train two days earlier!) 
after most of the boys had played Condon's usual first-Saturday - 
of- every -month concert in Town Hall and their Saturday nlte jobs. 
Brunis and I were welcomed back as hometown boys who had made 
good and really had a time at the concert, sponsored by the 
National Jazz Foundation, at the New Orleans Municipal Audi 
torium. After the concert it was a wild caravan which hit such 
spots as the Plaza Club to sit in with Fazola, the ^reat New 
Orleans clarinetist, and the Casino Royal to jam with one of New 
Orleans" favorite trumpet stars, Leon Prima. (All of this is nicely 
documented in Esquire's 1947 Jazz Book with 6 pages of wonderful 
Skippy Adelman photographs.) 

In June of 1946, Joe Dixon, a very fine clarinetist who used to 
work with Eddie, came out of the service and took over the clari- 
net chair at Condon's while I joined George Brunis at Jimmy 
Ryan's. Late that year George quit and I carried on under my 
own name. It was during this time that Rudy Blesh, the famous 
jazz critic, came in and talked to me regarding my getting to- 
gether a bunch of musicians to make a ragtime band album for 
his own label, Circle Sound. We felt that we could record some 
old rags in an authentic manner using the banjo and tuba to give 
the records a flavor of the original ragtime era. I agreed to get ■ 
the men together and we set aside a date in the near future for the 
recording session, 

I worked about six months at Ryan's and after my stay there I 
began working many jazz dates in and out of town using such 
great men of jazz as Sidney Bechet, George Brunis, James P. 
Johnson, "Willie the Lion" Smith, Joe Sullivan, Art Hodes, Tony 
Spargo, Wild Bill Davison, Red Allen, Miff Mole, Sandy Williams, 
Benny Morton and many others. This was the era of jam sessions 
and concerts at various schools and I worked many of these con- 
certs at Yale, Princeton, Rutgers and Hamilton, besides such 
night spots as the White Horse Inn in Trenton, Rocky Matarese's 
Circle Bar in Hartford, Conn. 

-In April of 1947, John Lucas, one of our better Jazz critics as 
well as a person who has devoted a great part of his time to the 
cause of basic jazz, promoted a trumpet player, Doc Evans from 
Minneapolis, to come to New York City for his first recording 
date. John promoted this record date under Doc Evans's name for 
Moe Asch of the Disc label. Lucas originally contacted Joe 
Sullivan, George Wettling, George Brunis, Doc Evans and myself 
for the date, but as Brunis was unable to make it because of an 
agreement with Milt Gabler of the Commodore Recording Com- 
pany, he was replaced by a talented young trombonist by the 
name of Eddie Hubble. We recorded two separate dixieland 
albums, one of Original Dixieland Jazz Band tunes and the other 
of New Orleans Rhythm Kings tunes. Though the recording quality 
turned out to be very poor, Doc Evans, utilizing the feeling of 
Bix, the drive of Muggsy, and the beautiful fill-ins of Hackett 
and Armstrong, made this a pleasant and memorable session. 

Later that year Muggsy Spaiiier contacted me and asked me to 
join his band which was going to open a new spot in Chicago 
called the Blue Note (formerly Lipp's Lower Level). I thought 
that this was a rather flattering offer as all the boys in the band- 
Dave Tough, Miff Mole, Muggsy ---were top jazz men, so I 
accepted. 

As we were due to leave in a few days I contacted Rudy Blesh 
and we set up the date of the ragtime recording session for the 
following day. Early next morning I got the men together -- 
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Wild Bill Davison, Ralph Sutton, Baby Dodds, Pops Foster, Jimmy 
Archey, Danny Barker, Cy St. Clair -- and we played some rag- 
time tunes, a few of which had never been recorded before. It 
was quite an unusual recording session due to the fact that I had 
to write out a lead sheet which the boys in the band followed 
closely. This type of music wasn't the usual extemporaneous type 
of jazz we were accustomed to playing and consequently it was 
rather difficult, but at times we really caught the spirit of the 
music. We managed to get this ragtime album completed in one 
session and the next morning I took off for Chicago with Muggsy 
Spanier and his band. 

We opened up at the Blue Note with a presentation which con- 
sisted of two units, our Dixie band plus a Bop group. The policy 
was such that they would change the Bop Group every few weeks, 
but as the Dixieland unit seemed to be appreciated more they 
would be kept longer. With a front line of Muggsy, Miff and me, 
and with Davey Tough on drums we had a wonderful Dixieland 
group and stayed there for twelve weeks. 

After the first four weeks, there came a night when Dave Tough 
didn't show up. (He had been imbibing too freely these days and 
I think it's a well-known fact that Dave had his troubles with 
alcohol. ) Not having a drummer and not being able to contact 
Dave whose mother lived in Chicago, we finally got a local boy 
to take his place. We didn't hear a thing from Tough until one 
night he walked in on us pretty beat and unkempt wanting to 
borrow some money from the boys. It was obvious that he was 
drinking again. It was an unfortunate situation -- here was his 
job waiting for him at $200 a week and he was coming in to bor- 
row a few dollars from us. We carried on the rest of this stay 
with a substitute drummer. 

After our twelve -week contract at the Blue Note expired, Miff 
suggested that instead of going back to New York with the Muggsy 
band we should organize our own jazz unit and stay around Chica- 
go. I thought this was an excellent idea and we decided to give 
it a try r We both went over to see Fred Williamson of the Asso- 
ciated Booking Corporation and he was very' enthusiastic about 
Miff and I fronting a band. He told us to stick around until he 
could get some bookings for us around the neighboring states and 
Chicago. During this waiting period Miff and I would make the 
rounds of the different clubs each night and as we always took our 
horns with us, we usually sat in and played. We were guests at the 
Sunday jazz concerts at the Beehive Club on the South Side. 
Jimmy Yancey played intermission piano here nightly and Mama 
Yancey sang the blues with him. 

There was one spot on the North Side, the Victory Inn, where 
Miff and I would often drop in and sit in. They had a colored trio 
led by a New Orleans pioneer on the trumpet, Lee Collins, who 
never ceased to amaze me. Lee was pretty much up in years and 
yet he would play from nine p.m. until the wee hours of the 
morning without ever getting tired. I found that we had much in 
common as we reminisced about our home town, New Orleans. 
It got around that Miff and I, who fitted in very nicely with the 
Collins group, were playing here often and the first thing you 
knew the place began getting musicians and friends that would 
come over to hear us and to have a chat. On these occasions 
when we got through late in the morning Lee would take us to the 
South Side to eat Creole Gumbo and Crab Cakes. We always 
managed to get to bed just when the sun began to shine. This 
went on for several weeks and we hadn't gotten any definite 
bookings and, having spent most of the money we had earned with 
Muggsy, I decided to go back to New York while Miff decided to 
: stay. A short time after I left Miff took over the leadership of 
the Bee Hive job and stayed there for a long time. 

In January 1949 I arrived back in New York City and I con- 
tacted Rudi Blesh who was quite enthusiastic about the reception 
our ragtime album had received. He- suggested that I make another 
album for him featuring more ragtime music this time with a trio 
to consist of Ralph Sutton on Piano, George Wettling on drums , 
and myself on clarinet instead of the full band. As Ralph Sutton 
is oneof the finest two-handed ragtime piano players and Wettling 



one of the great small band drummers t thought this was an ex- 
cellent idea. We had an enjoyable time making the album which 
was titled Tony Parenti's Rag Pickers and issued as Circle Record 
■ Album S-21. Again I began to do missionary work for jazz by 
piaying jazz concerts at Bill Greene's Rustic Lodge in New Bruns- 
wick, NJ. , featuring Joe Sullivan, James P. Johnson, Willie 
'The Lion' Smith and Buck Clayton. We also played the Tip Toe 
Club in Bridgeport, Conn. , with Johnny Glasel (Yale), Freddie 
Moore, and Charlie Traeger, among others. 1 also spent my time 
on guest shots at Condon's on Tuesday nights and at either the 
Stuyvesant Casino or Central Plaza sessions on Friday nights. 

Once more I got the steady job at Jimmy Ryan's under my 
own name and put in a band which included Art Hodes on piano, 
Arthur Trappier on drums, Benny Morton on trombone, Dick Carey 
on cornet, and myself. After several weeks Art Hodes left to go 
on the road doing jazz concerts and I replaced him with Joe Sulli- 
van who stayed with me until the end of our run. 

There's a very interesting story behind some records I made at 
this time. One afternoon in August of 1949 I was at the Jazz 
Record Shop on 47th Street and Sixth Avenue browsing over some 
collector's items when a young record collector came up and 
asked me how much would it cost me to make a jazz album with 
six musicians under my name. His name was George Buck, Jr. 
and he was quite informed on jazz and the musicians who play it. 
As he was quite young I did not take him very seriously and told 
him that it would cost him much more than he realized. He was 
very Insistent about how much it might be so I told him that on a 
minimum basis, scale for the musicians, studio, engineers, mas- 
ter and mother record, pressing and album covers, It would run to 
around $1200 to $1300. He said he had $1500 so we made plans 
for the session and decided to use An Hodes, Pops Foster, Arthur 
Trappier, Jimmy Archey, Wild Bill Davison, and myself. I en- 
gaged these boys and made arrangements for the studio and engi- 
neers. We arrived at the studio at 2 P, M. and started recording 
tunes mostly suggested by George Buck, This was without doubt a 
most unusual recording session in that there was ho rehearsing or 
timing. The four tunes that went over the usual time limit of a 
< ten-inch record were put out in an album of twelve-inch records. 
The other six tunes were put out in a ten-inch album. Both albums 
were put out under the title of Tony Parenti's New Oceanians on 
the Jazzology label. 

My contract -for four months at Jimmy Ryan's had terminated 
and I was replaced by my old buddy, Wingy Mannone. As I was 
beginning to feel pretty tired and ready for some sort of change 
once more, I suddenly decided I needed a rest. It was in late 
1950 that I began a four-week vacation in Miami which lasted 
for five years. This is, however, another story, a short synopsis 
of which ("With Tony Parent! in Miami") has been published in 
thetazz Journal (October, 1953), Vol, 6, No. 10. 
Publisher's note": -— - — — — — — — — ,— 

At this point we bring to conclusion this fascinating chapter in 
Tony Parenti's musical adventures. There's plenty more about 
this 'iron man* who is making history right up to this very day, 
We hope to have it in print before long. 

We now intend to add to Tony Parenti's discography innu- 
merable recording sessions (many of them completely unknown) 
of which he was a participant. This will be the period encom- 
passing 1928/194U Tony has personally auditioned (and in a 
most critical cautious manner) every recording which has been 
made available to him, 



PARENTI DISCOGRAPHY July 1928/May 1941 
( see page following photo eenter-fold) 




NAT BRUSILOFF RADIO COMBO: including Tony Parenti, clarinet; Lloyd Phillips, 
trumpet; Milton Kraus, pianist (holding sax); Abe Goldman, accordion (holding 
cymbal); Leo Wax, drummer; and Nat Brusiloff, (holding .Mellophone). (1930) 



EDDIE CONDON CLUB (1946): Condon, guitar; Gene Schroeder, piano; Tony 
Parenti, clarinet; Wild Bill Davison, cornet; Dave Tough, drums; Jack Lesberg, bass; 
Brad Gowans, valve trombone. 




TONY PARENTI SAXOPHONE QUARTET: Shirley Thompson - baritone sax; Doc 
Upsaul, Tenor Sax; Teddy Greenberg, alto. sax; Tony Parent!, alto sax. (1933) 





ALL STAR JAZZ CONCERT - CHICAGO (&&). Seated at piano: Brad Gowans, 
Kneeling from left to right: John Schenfes, promoter; Doc Evans; Tony Parenti- 
Wild Bill Davison; Chet Rebel; Johnny Lane; Lee Colli m: unidentified drummer. 
Standing from left to right: Danny Alvln; Miff Mole; Jimmy James^ Doc Cernadoi 
Bill Tinkler; Mammy Yancey: Bill Pfhifer; Herb Waidj Bud Jacobien; Jimmy Yanc< 
Art Hodej, ' 




TED LEWIS BAND - "Follow The Boys" Universal (I944);including Tony Parent!, 
clarinet (photo, courtesy of Ernest Smith) 



THE.METROPOLE (recently): Zutty Singleton, drums; Tony Parenti, clarinet; 
Andre Perslanni, piano 
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RECORD BESEOCn gjj '»^ 

MINIMUM BID SO CENTS PER RECORD, CONDITION GUARANTEED, BID BY NUMBER AT LEk»T ; .0r COLUMN . 
RECORDS SHIPPED RR EXPRESS (CHARGES COLLECT) UNLESS YOU REQUEST PARCEL POST AT YOUR OWN 

ADD 25 CENTS FOR PACKING CHARGE. WINNERS WILL BE NOTIFIED TO SEND REMITTANCE * 

WILL THEN BE SHIPPED. 

ADCTI0M ENDS JPMBJ30, I960 AUCTION ENDS JUNE 80, 1960 



RISK* 

RECORDS 



AUCTION ENDS JUNE 20, 1960 






Bid* 1-OKiH BffTB-F liuP WuHo* Blm *| 1 ■ 2| W4 UITIH IN ATA/HIT 
^-K&^f Mo^T^IO HI? MA AP JSJS^A 



AiHQN SI8KM Jfaa.oooBp.Vo call, Tht 
InXrTn ?irbtri oounterp*rt # 30 J*f *8P 
1 ST.LOOXS BUES/HOT'U DOIN CO 2693 M 
ROT ACOTT OHAZT TUnSSSEAMS. 

7 lS<lrf!it*Uil0/ H0CHL1TE HASU9H fift 44^€ K 
AtfilATSTlLLE QtliftTlf - folic *1*2& »1b 

f Ibluf t5 Fir %3U9T/1KU> 111HU co 15&G h 
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BA0K BOH B0T3 - folk 
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(TlBffl VI27904 



145 <mm , .'a»m. 
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S HOW I IEEL ><OT TOUtlWT.^^UrT.ni) "■%.««« T" ft SL 

/t MT BY *1 Bin bid { 1*10*41 lfttf OoTiShTo, - T»«iJit«i Jaoobitn 

85 DbS Sw£lA P liUSl«ll3llS 155 SALLT 0T DREAUS/BELU CO 165* I 

TTWaffjnnTll^lOil LDE 1117 Jm3H- TcZWBfTREAM »S*Ahltt CB44 V? 

tft .f ih* ■)> ivlT l Ellington', oo-p^ii OLADYSmTLEY- f In* b l«»#S™»* 

aKERALWlBN-^Ts^ * HSBSS& &W " ^SHPl L^J°!L!^l?„ BL(plfly,fl * ttart)KS612 ^ mm BOM - fVilc II *ln bW 



JUIXS ALLEN 'TBI SINGING C0VB0Y' 
ToUflLI T OPT BEHIND/ZEBRA 7I40022N $3 
BEN ALLEY - mot meala 
T^oTOTNlW BRGLAHD MQON/ONTIL C0223CN |1 
18 MANY HAPPY DAYS RETURN/WHEN PE1273^ 
ALAMA0 SBKBRS - folk 



DON AUEOS with oroh.oa o postal 

Fix nooFdlng TrotSound-traokHAltz.RagtlBt 



SSSSSSpTESs IRHS-Mii 

fi^^x SSwSlT folk II .tabid 9* HONEY DONT KNOW iilND/PQCJ! "U246 
MARIAN ANMRSON .Lng. 4^™ B *^^^T S^^jl 



M !tA^^-kf/JL>0CW BA3#tf I 

376 ?f DJC1N IN HJ10KMJC PElafiSJ t 

Sii/jJft HI lOAOAltfCEt * EVA DATIft-rtlk 

^? m EW ra^b1t7"L0 bju, »ak? 9 

ALtXM 3U)W -OaimHortBlWP 1 1.2 5 »lrt 
37I 5MP T&~S0.iJlTAOT'45 T Af MJJJ456 »^ 
a?? PUC0Wi«&/0« COVERSD - 43? *- 
?flij TOO HUOH COflPETTlOfl/ EIOSIH 124 E# 
yfNCX^T SUSMCwfABOU* Cvrnni 0sl&t*t 
2fiT f RQKf llfER SAnUNOH C0-U>? A# 
SOWNT flUWC OSK with Mltoh P*ulPin*tPpt 
T&I !U»~S?i<ATVJIH>JllS hKT C«IKT0X5&i^ 
REV J.C.BUUHKTT-p^ntSlHfillifrtfcilJtr 
lf% RBT^teTifyH**" 1 * T1SSB C01Al*a *!. 
284 GOSPEL TRAIN UAW/LQft0OOUU< ,|,> *1 
£i$ CHRISTIANS HOtS/QR TUKTS&41 *2 

2fi£ ANGEL GONE DMN/0JilinUiR30142bJ^- fl 
297 CHRISTIANS TMUBIX END J 3o\42?9* I* 

288 PRBA0H ¥0W>/UPiy 7 ILL OOl*317H iZ 

289 HEJEOT STWE/5inCLE{ir*«*d)143flSl 
OEOaaE EWHSG A 0!UCI£ ALLEM^tt 4 dlBOi 

^U K»dy"tlii?t~(nT tTft^i^FlAhii M *£ 

A=S BURACM3 - flft-idy voool 

I?T Wii! lUIW^Mt Wflcftlis eosas^o K 

BUSH flKOS ■ folk 11*25 nfji bid tilth 

%J "3 rdJaTRPUL day/Halul 0015235 n 

2» CALLED H0ia/V(0tH£ll GKlft C01536B N 
£^4 HAPPIEST DAT/B3lOUtiS 0015500 N 
JOE aiMKliK; m plv\o oulc 
^flfflTcTUPSM-ANlSHTOWH CON53* H 

' COfflH BWlELUAllStwf *1»25 »tfl Md T?^ NWYTLTio HTH UOaiO/ DE2003 E- 

1& OOafflfE-SWttTiKARtAliiatw TOIS026fiE# ±tf tVFOO/tlXt US WITH V DE2107 E 



214 KIHa WTTON/MY MAnTLAND 
BLUE SKY BOYS - folk 

Tl? ha? 7 sE&TbAbDY aci«Aw V1202151N 

A» BONABUR -.M-pSurprUlii«rin«TtatrVoloo 
Tl5 IoTDyTg>RATERCMadlionSqOKSltn(l9«)B# 
L WILLI BOSiH-grfnl bluu ilii£«jr 

1l7 "fioppfflrctfiirb aL(au^tinK5ii)ypor 

HOUND BLlEE-nr* |J .tn bid SftT&Bj Vjf 
tie IdiZSOa OAD0V bU.Z5/0CWT 0KBO741tf{4 
StCCK BDGGS-Tmly * UtritU ttta- Do*te 
3*?lnK«lV"Wifl" f»t Pmmtrjr BIlLH With 
a tapitol 0* |5 ■!» Hd 
219 OOWTRY BUBS/SAUMY WBERE 1R131 R 
aUUBU ItOLLtNCS traditotial J*lOt*u 

?a5 If RATalT^cBcoT ntots cimus h 

221 ILVB IN oigoujsi/UoBOuif ta^irtpx N 

222 OAT CKEtilE TMB/fUl KOOCHtf^P'lj? If 1 
PSA BOOZE - blu*i 
lf25 tti? To 0A.BKQWN SLW/XP DEBJZ^PV 



HSW£LL3 0TSRS 



t#7 0^ TiiCLfi B1LL/V0T LOtmCd 470 E 
OLTDK BEhaARDft KC BDDOIES-ATUtnrtr 



IraitQBhS 1 . PEEL MASTE^OE E EJKJS*g Jg 
27 BRABMs'aLTO RHAPSDT(2Dl.c7TvI5f0W-|2 g^^SSfe.** ' *I 



^SKahT>¥o1Jw 



AP0UO7fl4i H 



LEO 005KLL - folk pl.50 Bin bid 
T0 1 ! ZifiTk'QlWi m »hbM*al 0015230N 
. ■ 1 Tmsw, ° 1 ™ 8 DracHli-LnJ - r^ik #2 *in bid 
ISiiS^pSSS^^f .I^lirt W BoBTtinum Lum0(toiorwE 00151511^ 






EBJIE ANDREWS - blwt 

Te"DW XseYmE WHT/fA* B^Y 

fi 5 SwS l SSJrJ.!?!SSL ^^.^^iM'LCNi^MPAR'mt/WRW 836432^ with no «oal^Ho« lo^UO«p)SKEDY ^^ ££™ ^SfMTT BB780CE^ 

ARM* 0WAJ Ogl^^Qf groat Sh«TuDr Jg ^ „ Rgy^msAlBocTDIBOlg^ 1?2 C«=AU «mLAart 2 BITTIN IN gOON W Sff 2Si2J£!n 
OTfki tf tEt 20.1 - Smtt and hoftAVooala ?AtrLjBt j« w i L i^gt 4rt ,s« fc iriro,K^ : ?at*«» W« FtflRY M«k» «h 



3E LOVE 

33 R0LL3N ALOHO/ShilkPttOrk V122417 E 

34 out or bieatVwlt RTHAN ?I2a4ai E 
3 5 BEAOTIPUL UVE/AD.20ALAIS YI226?Q I 

SC A1LMT PATORITI HKDa JUTHJ0 OR 
i"T^WI!UTJS - iBswuX TiTi7r|>L*fl tT.50 
7£~LWD^dop<4S ej, f U ldo ,Buo o#VI25*3 3*-< 
LtL AWSTRDNO ALL STAR BAND 
>TtItTlI SATAT lUfcsAADlWOOO B4W1211N 
'i ft LET CALL IT LW/tt MEAN SO DE1502 I# 
LOTIS AMSfnOKO 'ohlp No groflr*. 

lfrUr*ffi)^QP4LOT BM01OW 

40 OEORGU JOaoAUBMAN BLUES 8R 4)2*65* 

41 NEW ORLEANS FUSCT I0N/P*M2 B«705*- 
42*ALLIQAT0R DRAWL/ilULIE WEEP OK645i1tf*2 
43 U RASCAL U/SLEXf T TIME DOWN 0X41^04143 



239 POWDEft iWf/TjnQ P0H3 HNO+fiB? is 
E33 *tACK DCLURS/OAT FftUIT KIN 04747 ft? 

RICHARD BROOpS AND fttUKH PUdSTT-TAlk 

7aY raTuuhd bIuesAWO gone BRT^ N 



■-•^sssffisssiiBS? EtefiSyjs'jts,"- KiaaaiM.: ^t. m h 



44 STAR BVr/TROUBUt PW AM- Pl*jy* 4^&>0V*Z T" BLat7hUD0BS>Af HC* 

45 ST.JAMES W/SAW IT PSTOll^f Jtt^ ^ coIoTJ™!^ Yx^a 

11? HOUSE RENT BOOGIE/TAXE V»0243^ 



105 OREAf 49,J0ST 

iva 9Aarox-ft**iiAfftr*i- Wftoftwoflf* SSFSJSf&J?* Blx " Sav ° 7 

Itf? TWrTOIfflt HJ/taM Ml rOLYOfflOSBJtf T^ WftW lLll3/-)N0R ROMP SAV534 H 
SUM flAWON 4 EDDIE UAPP-SklffliBlut* iSS^LK^^ 41 * 1 *** i~ ,dy 
1lkn»nTfli4(XiIt«w*rt 1 10 .th bW TW Wf foTft RACEB/Port2 BAlfflPl M 

107 HOT LWt TilAT/CARLESi LOV OR870&6E- BIVERLT HILLBILLIISU fclk \y .IttWU 
OOfflff SASIE OK 1W IJff WUNK/OttUX Ul 1R455 H 

T« XsT ME*B&/BAS1E BOWK 00.735 M W* *«DER VALLEVolO I*A rt 50* N 
13? DETtL BEEP DL BfA/TlAH IMS OO^^^Tlk* 1 **^ ■lA»-™itCol™bl*(H*tFn«0*r) 

110 boogie wooOB/jMTumtr oo35?&^ 175 mL'Iflo: aoutjf/SfieETiitAie 1+— 

111 TEXAS SHUTVLt/MAMA WWT &12QJD I BIG BILL with hotSSdf f ItBuneho t 
U2 TBE PITES(BMUSl,»Oa*tmo)K2722N TeTJ »""HANDS ClPP HTR/SW 936100 
111 HED WAQOR " "DOPREE BUXSH2071E 181 GREEN GRASS BL/yXYjKIYAYOKO^ 

114 HOB NAIL M»IE/>ARADlll MB&3014N 182 NITE WATtHON flL/«WT OKt^J?) |l 
11$ WORU) IB MAD/r«4 2 QK$Slfi E# J-&3 WOKE UP COf/BAD AOTDI 0X^724 V 

1 15 STRUCK U ATOH/PUTTERBM 0I*SOB E# i» MAYmLE-M»^i*»lurt .Tht Blut • J 



SI1LTGN BPOOKS - |£iOQ a In bid nih 
7-»"5 PIJ&^OiVcaURT ROO)0tLllirLyltlOK442M 
S43 0H1QKEK THlfiVW/OolU.tlfta 0K4SS2KI- 
B+4 BARBER S)IW PWR/1^1»GC MElf *H0334 tf 
l« mbovt nt* olfL.ilBShtlt«elBroek*CiBi*dy 
< routLnttr Breolt. mi AnpOlorOfDAPkiQtSi 
-jxw: •-•-*'-■ 3 Boll and ©no of tho funnltrt 



Sf sif JDfOP/D JOHNNY DE2524 N- 

BWTEflaKAHS A SUSIE 

^troHWVErBTftVt stnp/aHiMoraUTTSP** 

300 CONSTRUCTION O*MO{0llw*P>0X&l631? t4 

301 CANT USE TWAtARMSQ "AM OJCftlBOE |? 

302 ADAM EVE/OmBLT'W^Ujliflttttrfll^iYla 

303 LEAVING BLKSttEtyv^aSSr) 0X8M2 V %Z 

304 FOLKS WEARIN BUCK/t)O0n 0Kfl3O3ltfV|? 

305 DEACON BITES fM(Ori.ohop|»rtiij9.323E-|4 
30< PAPA DONT HOLD BACK. ON M/DEB^E-fET 
307 GONNA HAKE SQRlff/{7rt«)OA'fi5#W.4l,50 
ERSKSS BIimttPIELD d**b«. 

3bs" FmtiK<f fcSb J JOAD/o*vENs guilds n 

305 GEE BABY AWT l^BWA VUT « 123 " 
310 HIT JIVE JlflK»PL*Ka BQOOIB VIDSC^5Ef1|2 
DON HfAS .DlPbM 

71T TfiJkiIORia/a<CKfi ih eyes am»ta5ooin 

312 yoOLiBll THIKOS(LlplF*fl*) 0OM574 H 

313 OLKHY SJUNilAYyuORS TIIAN G0THAM131N- 

314 8H0ULD T/V CALL IT kAWI jAMl,SO0ey 

315 DOMT END irar/aff ACHES SAVfiOS N 

eoasr dyihe ori: 

JUS KitVTTibTtinttnjwiPUl) 013333 e 

OLIPOUm AEOLIAI* - ftlk $1.25 .In 

517 effi Rtairaeo' CROSS/ROSE 00156333 *f 

CAB CALLOWAY OMC 

3^r?(fflE*TSFtlaW DAYS/IS BRiOM V 



on th. 



rt ag.,H. Wa. ln.tltotlonl.20. £? ""^^"W^^^f^S^At 1 ^ 



004 ARNHEPt ORE *St*nKont<snlriB*ridt T 

4^mWlTTTJdT , 0CH9t*JiM) B«7?o* ' 

47 I GET BTtgrtKlAubtatftdwHirttlOrt ar 

th. latt ».)AVAL0K1«N 0K41174 E- 
IRVYNa ASBBT R«o-KihAa>fiS*fld 
W*l3cSJitflOM/NlTE WINDS IMPERIALISM 



120 monet is HOMT/oaiTHEar-asaTTiit 

121 BAST DONT BE MAD AT Ml/V120Z<H&4 

122 BYE BYE flABY/JBKt A HE VEOJOSIN 

123 U 4 Y0O1 LUF/tr OAfV C0IKrvO4^7 H 

124 OEE BABY AXWT t 0«©/ YpTscHEK 



IBS WHOLE LOTTA SHAKIK^ONl <*70& E# 
IB6 OAKDT/PRETTY GOOD LBV SAmDHftf 



bijfg.YiofY&i.ir-»H*j»PorfyflriwlfO"10n It too 
A JJiHMM-B#rinliMot*t 1 KOOri>J:Jrtr**tlffflfM'i 
• 1. "orXoksl <m i\ 4mffli-t«iM.tftly,pl^*QK 
^145 BREiK DAY 9L/S71L MAUA BL 0K8101 Vjl 
DlNKL BROf]: with t lnjPafh**SBUfl!l>lali* 
tij IiihJirLJ^C/H^CD Y ¥ DH P AIU 126 6^ ^tfj4 
QLCJF BROIU TaiO-U(Hi*rnJAl*'0*atwai0&flQ!iTlT^ 



PRANE 4**™" JJ» DHHLAND -Jt -in bW J^ g|(IIT LOflMTKt/Ryddjflitb" R02V# 



B«r bk«b orch ^. »r BT*.*.rt fil J^I^SSffl? nro ffi£?ii 

b*. t flddl* watt on dl.M 9 i^ Tju x ME/flISM StW 

ISSl/aiLEft 



4TJA" ME/sIaKEE RIVER H*e.8AHDRA(KH H 
PEWB AST AIRE - ■iftclHltOTotM.JFUtktr. 
V'fMTlff 3taE£/NO STRINGS BH74B4E-W 

51 LIT UBSBU GO/PIQE UBS 10 9n7^08 E- 

52 EAST TO DANCE lUTit/OANT DE1B428 E 
$3 BART DOLL/Adolf Dtwtioh MOM30517 H 
ATOO MAgTBT - folk #1.2? »in bid 
VbWF BE"KHO0KlNO/MCH R0LER0015312 N 

itttfl tad htt a 11- rim 



188 "0" RLWi/BROftl SUEDE BB11581 N 
KTFSft BICtAU - BlutJ f 2 .Inbid 



250 iajs iil n| . 

2f}l FOOLISH/aiLENT LOV 

NAPPY BROWN - flnt Blv..joltT«rLyrlo. 



RASIH STREET SlK-GoeiOtriw4,P*imtiLn 
T4S 1JoTjr^iDT/3Al£ ME &L C1MLE E# 
RXLEN BAXTER - RiUM -***• OI»ll -43 
Tl7 7l¥iSpl*f 1L/&ADDY EAflt OK8O0O X 
HJCLN RliXTinAANJlY US -lnaridll*l*qra*k 
Til f AfflrmAL MAN/KARLEM &L RIO.OZ^Bi 
KORA BATES- fin* ftxa#lltJltVftud*Tillt 
liS. Fl^7r. Sing- Hit. of tht tow. 



Tbll^lNGARa'BLaES^O KUAT0XM2^*lf T0 tHirMAN7l WONDER _^ f*^12»*b 

-aJo.BlTTlJls.dalT 253 little by little/qettin savijoSTe* 



^20 ffmMARt/HWCy lov amis m5*34*fi*50 
m\li OAMPKLL-R»ctl»* HH "luilst |1,5<S 
7iT VrHneTPA ?T0UPS/I2th ST RAO EOHOEBL N 
HIV B.C CAUVLL ■ flntOojful Singing with 

XTiTrIfT4".*Viitiri.d i)Ht H*^5 »vtn 

322 SWEEP1N THRU ^ATE/SATtSTl AP0LL0215«- 

JtfDY CANOVA 

T25 IT lT TROE/SOMX ONE QKiiftS EIBI 

324 SURTY PANK/JHW TN ALLEY VRB»l03N 
JOLlEYfA CAHCYA-Thl. 1* Jvv%T»WhWiSh*»inS 
TioVYoiE «"B, , ^Hi**iftk*i **rJj 30pS*t1m 

325 WISE I SINGLE AOA&I/PROO BRiitf l^«00 
KOOJE CANTOR -batk In t«*lF 20* #1*2$ utn 

3*2E" aiI 1oYs"luv ma nr/B abee eu Wll?l# 

377 AffHWriKESAOAH W£R E«10200E# 

eddbl OJUitOfl eii Hit Of Tht Wttk Prodatt 
>*2TRALLTW6'~ DUR1T1II£E# |4 

CAPITOL JA2aOH-Tw,?Aitty,&JlAt™»Alif<J*i* 
j27"3iS(3VA LAMUrt/fiOLltUDE BAPlOClO E 



BBC BIUJNfll - folk «aJo»BOring.*l a l J 253 LITTLE BY LITTLE/OETTIN 

Tsb "oiJj Eulr sTroRT/siNK viar vr4ooi0«T m pete brosn's ji»p ..xt.t 

1» lAfCNACnTi^rT™ BATL^JSSW ^ THAl^S CURPEW^AT MAN BOO DIE SAVgS J 
l?a-i[AHWBT MOON SHIN INO/* VI40O3? H 255 THAT'S IT /MIDN HE BLUES SAV573 N 

123'SLttTY RI00RAMi:/*SPRlN VI40Q»61>? BOY DMWj. - JUdpU >»lJti rtltf#ltaM Via SUOAR/AINT COIN KO PUOE CAPlODli E/ 

134tLEPT GAL IN MTs/MWOAUf JE 4O103M "5^ ^CTlT LS.WK KO.l/JONAJI 'S OtJUilOjSN g^ !SeDA T I S s SSaA?/oS OAP10012 5 

CLEAVE FORTY CAli ALONE ^4024*0 2 5 7 &*£ MA«/H0U« B DM IN TO LlN04fi27 K i^™*^ SS ; ffi{"litoa. p Ja E k. B n 

. llfl fflOOpl T« LAiTtfl/0 HWT O0*ifl52E| ( RALPH BDfBUy - oo^t .TOoltiK* JOE BftOWlM -**■•** **"*! * > " m ?!:!^* i . ^^ TffioTPW/CRTTSJWJtatDM CEHT.+OWI 

9. BACK TO U<X/tUX NT WORD CORtLiillSlSDf .JT ^^^ 0B 5c O UTE SOLO HR/ COafi05«#tl 1?? JESTS PROM t*0J«rA/ VTlTAlTUji BROX SBTERS .lng 

57 0E0RO1E PORGn/STEETElElRT OUJLO 113 N »» ™ R THOEAABDIX 10T VI45l3«- & BOY IN BU AOHtRfi/POSSlH Yl354*> E 25? LAZY7C0VfiR UP WITH SUNSHINE WWW 

BEfiLYH RAYL™oS-Thl. ii th. ^bd^SADH BiKJH A H«l IttttlnRud 2ft) BROKEN HEARTED SUE/PRETTY VI20325^ 

„ri"k« sV*Klt^»b.rt0.rmrtt,Pin* T0 BW T WWAOT NEEDS R0BIN121E# jj^JJBBIP g^ ^^^jiimmkiA P 
h^JtlH™ Dliltil*nd(lniiidlWtlJrwle) 1.0, iHUHEAB A IWI.LAHI-folk #1.50*lr ^6T D^IANA/CaURA C0S*tn03 N 

lS OLaJxSt ^IAWLADe) <WT^57^ 11 'iW CAmrhTJKVwXfflAOBlia OOl^ ^2 «* " W»K TOHITVLUVE PAHTASTSO^ 
** DUCK OATf A TW JCniBWHut. 263 SSPT.1N R^IhytHlHO CALL P*rf*3Yj fi g 

^TloBoVWWStf lTll>T/?TEP affl5B82H 36+ INBlAMA/iATT PALL IH LSVKPA)?tAST5L£ & 
mm tUftRlSOtf ABU*kSllWiBTk(lfiSairA*n) US "OS 4 SILV UNINC/?HJS FAHTASTjll 3? 
l(jIlBl(fflrETES>T MAMUT lLJWWfHJ04I^ OKOftK BHtRHS JAZI WND '11148111 A 

abort par. BlukSim *3. nln bid T^*TJalY~CHXLE/lJA DA STJUTN* CW5_« W / 



51 IN MIDDUAVT 2EASILT WILD 116 tf 

53 STOMPIN SAVCT/HOKEY WILD 135 N 

RWf JCKtUA-'.rr raro - *1U .In bid tath 
W"ffl»T ll^»H7miTIVILY(Hall.4t)fiOJ^ 
^J OL MAN HITCA/LUVIN THAT MAN CO1304 X 
OHU W»TX^_ANn_EiaiD *W«t _" rj thU 
loa* H Auti7".ar&~rtt»hJiTn«.~- IXl RHH I l Pj 
^ BAND ME »0W SIL7 TMPT^fSLL OK45207 Hj 
Ofidt AUTRT wwljf ffllk Ptoordlngp 



RIALS STREET PJYI 
T3TTo^fftflHiylo(W John.onCA553« 

-fe'ATJfjft-BLWS/BXOHlT BJl»5<JZtf 
13^ NITH&ffT HCMt/111 M CrRCLIlO^ 



T3-0WKT HEAVN/RAKaHMtBt OOKa,B0?3t-^ ^ l^' Ht^Vf irpXELW/ ODWLElOfiORr £ &»nE BLAOE - f*lk iS .In Md 

64 OALIPORNIA RLWS/STAT tSjfjpWVA^Sit-^ JJ iractiilLL/MJI OAR H 10* W ^^UKaWI ftSTRIl/ANOtLS 0X45*7? W 

65 fMPTT 00t IN BWKHOWlf^rf 3 ^ 3 ^ 3 *'^ IS Kt^S ISSSmI D07 003031? «- «AARYRM™i^«ra[^J«.tAHW 
S HSB1 VALLEY BV«LV HAIR R£i051O3e* gj LWm^ASAHAKE EM ^"30321 * ** WWWBnifTRWWLt ^^AWMSOSW 
1T00A OBalffETTS - f»^k |1.25 WBT« 1^, jgn^ 9itDpi B UB9/ COM #7 N AW BLAlOnjIti.tngtPt 
l7TSXi*?arHlARE0I0UI 0E451B2N ^JJ gg aRABY/pLUSS BEfflfllT tlffSS N- Td?3TU?A VtsTON/THIN MAN BLJHWI545N. 

- 13 - 



£67 SIT JUTE DOWN WRITE UR T£R Wf( 
2ift D»D,T. BL«ES/S1UBE AP*LE flOlftJ? H 
BEULAH BflrAHt tine* tht bl*i*. 
T4I Si ItJS iLtfcs/yAT H* BL NQM11427 N- 
IUIKEL SICHAW SRTAHT-OPtai 5«nttlf ltd 
Slnslrti wltb J^^Ialhbtmrd ftO alllDia 
270 LORD LORD/COME 0VER(play.K#)0KB55?^ 



OUTP CARLISLE ■ folk |2 alia bid tUflh 
733" TJfflMtOMY^h C1R0LIKE/H0UKD Kll^OOX 

334 ROOKY Mf.STKSTiEEABT/LONELT 0TBl31E 
*A HAS CARLISLE wMfa fcll-ttart 

^5 Mftf Take or twe/ldo; hieaoontitieiT 

335 AmfTHat5/nmN that man BB1T25W 

337 S*tET TALX/ ao L *^ HIOWT BBH507N 

338 VEST IDEA U HAD/BOUGHT BQOH03B>74 N 
33? CWT IESS<« TO LtARH/3W30S (Hga37?» 
340 OOTfA TA» UR TB«A*11I daEDA™i?W 
3*1 A DIP MOTHIN MW3H/0O0D wdaW 1 ^ ?l7iE- 
>4S REST OP LTPE/OOONA OKANO* » 717SH 
3*3 THAT MY MAK/mA« IT OUT SAY616 » 
344 IP If AXNT UDOC/CRAZY SOU JtAVfilTt! 
ROY CARLSON ORE 

?4? ohT/5lIy"ohVl p»« 0* o«736 n 

HOAQY CARMICHAEL *MattlookAllStaM 
T4?DAHW0WN STRUT BALL/THAI DE24B71i# 




Terrific f N» Howl 

Modem versions of famous hits: 

"THE TURTLE TWIST 11 

"I WQNDERf Where My 
Sweet, Sweet Daddy's Gone)" 

Sung by 

KITTY SDIS 
Aoc* by Artie Sims Triol Artie Sims, 
Organist; Al Robinson, sax; Johnny 
Taylor, Trapsist). 

STAR DUST 
Records 
45 speed 79* liUOO postpaid 

HARRISON aaTH 
254 New York Ave. Brooklyn 16 H*Y. 

*Next release: 
FESS WILLIAMS & HIS SAVOY BALLROOM 
ORCHESTRA - "Grits & Gravy "/"Harlem 
Shuffle" 
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Have You Seen An Issue 
of 

.CODA 

a Jazz Information Magazine of Quantity and Quality. 
Remit check/money order for $2. 00 for 12 issues to: 
JOHN NORRIS, P.O.Box 87, Station J, Toronto 6, Ontario, 
Canada 


JAZZ JOURNAL 

A 4U-page monthly magazine crammed with news, interviews, 
articles, record reviews, photographs, discographies. All 
aspects of jazz are covered, from work songs, rhythm-and- 
blues and New Orleans to mainstream and the latest modern. 

Jazz Journal first appeared in 1948, and is still going strong. 
Try it, and see why. 


Please send Jazz Journal monthly. I enclose $4. 50 for an 
annual cnHcrrintinn tn commence with the .<».*»»****■«» 


Subscribe Now 
To 
America's foremost Folk Discographical Journal 

'DISC COLLECTOR' 

Issue 13 - Just out. Send $1. 00 for 4 issues to: 
Peter Kuykendall, 323 N. Piedmont St., 
Apt. 2, Arlington 3 Virginia 

t 


issue. 

Name ,.*.... »,,,,»«»,*«.........».* 


Address ,.*. *-•■■-»* •****•,****»*** 




SPECIAL RATE FOR U.S. SUBSCRIBERS: Three years for $12. 00. 

JAZZ JOURNAL, The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, Shepherds Bush, 
LONDON, W. 12, England. 
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